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Annelies Allain’s article is preceded by an Introduction by 
Andrew Chetley, an active member of the IBFAN movement and 
the author of two books on the infant feeding issue—The Baby 
Killer Scandal and The Politics of Baby Foods. His most recent 
book is A Healthy Business? World Health and the Pharma- 


ceutical Industry. 
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The question of how babies are fed seems an unlikely one to illustrate some 
of the basic approaches of Another Development or to challenge existing 
power structures. Yet for more than 15 years it has been an issue which has 
risen to increasing prominence on the global development agenda as well as 
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at national and local levels in many parts of the world. It has become a prime 
example of the way in which the ‘third system’—people and people’s organ- 
izations—has been able to exert its legitimate power as a counterbalancing 
force to the power of the state and of the market. 


It began when health workers first connected bottle feeding with malnutri- 
tion and the greater likelihood of infectious disease and other illness and 
death of young children. By interfering with breastfeeding, bottle feeding 
was seen as a major world health problem. 


The roots of the problem are complex. They involve socio-economic 
changes, the changing roles of women in society, the medicalization of 
childbirth, the internationalization of trade. A product—powdered baby 
milk—originally designed as a life-saving formula for the relatively few in- 
fants who were not able to have their mothers’ milk, was transformed into 
a consumer item to be pushed as suitable for every baby. 


The transnational food and pharmaceutical industries within which the 
major baby food producers operate were simply following the recipes for 
growth which had been tried and tested over the years. Survival in a com- 
petitive market equals more sales; more sales come from convincing people 
of the necessity, the convenience, the economy, the appeal of the product. 
In short, highlighting its supposed advantages and downplaying its disad- 
vantages. Would you buy a product if you were told it was more expensive, 
unnecessary, involved more time to prepare, was more likely to cause illness 
and possibly death than an alternative? Of course not. Yet millions of 
mothers (often via ill-informed health workers) are seduced into doing just 
that through very one-sided and manipulative marketing practices. 


For many years, most governments sat by ignoring the situation. Business 
was booming, and economic power is intrinsically linked with political 
power. Besides, the victims of this abuse of economic power are among 
the most powerless sectors of society. They were first of all infants who had 
no voice or vote; second, they were women, traditionally ‘invisible’ in na- 
tional planning; third, they were ‘non-productive’ women, in that they 
were often ‘simply mothers’ rather than. women who were engaged in more 
visible production outside of the home; fourth, they were often women and 


children from amongst the poorest sectors of society, anonymous, faceless 
Statistics. 


The campaign to improve infant feeding practices recognized from its 
earliest days that it would have to focus on se/f-reliant solutions; that it could 
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not depend on the baby food manufacturers to transform themselves, nor 
could it depend on governments or intergovernmental institutions to initiate 
action. The demand for action and the force for sustaining that demand 
would have to come from the people and from the people’s organizations. 


It is a campaign focused on one of the most basic human needs: appropri- 
ate feeding cf infants and therefore the best opportunities for infant and 
young child health and development. It is based on the principles of 
sound ecological management and the recognition that resources are scarce 
and must be appropriately used. Human milk is a valuable resource, one 
which provides savings for national and personal economies both directly 
and indirectly. 


The campaign is also based on structural transformations. It has to deal with 
several power relationships and find ways to alter those. First, there was the 
fundamental relationship between women and men in today’s society which 
underlies many of the other relationships. Second, there was the relation- 
ship between health workers and mothers, and the far-too-cosy relationship 
between health workers and the industry. As Filipino paediatrician Dr 
Natividad Clavano said, ‘we allowed the companies to touch the lives of our 
babies, not because we did not care, but because we did not realize the con- 
sequences of granting such a privilege’. Third, there was the relationship be- 
tween governments and industry which all too often ignored the need to in- 
vest in human capital rather than in technology. Fourth, there was the whole 
geo-political relationship which was being played out between the countries 
of the North and those of the South, and the manifestations of that being 
played out in some of the intergovernmental agencies. It necessitated a chal- 
lenge to the most powerful country in the world, the United States of 
America, which consistently voted against measures to improve the situ- 
ation, and which attempted to use its economic might to influence the action 
of the World Health Organization. 


The story of this campaign which Annelies Allain explains in the following 
pages is full of high drama, high politics, but also the everyday struggles of 
people in their own local space to protect and promote breastfeeding as the 
best start for children. It is a success story in many ways, yet at the same 
time, it demonstrates that maintaining that success requires vigilance and 
constant work. In the early days of the campaign, the industry was clumsy 
and naive in its response to challenge; however, for the past five years or so, 
the infant food issue has become a much-used case study in business schools 
in Europe and North America and slowly companies are becoming more 
sophisticated in their responses. They have learned many lessons, have 
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IBFAN Africa performs on stage at the tenth anniversary celebrations. 


made some concessions, but have also been looking for new ways to subvert 
the gains that have been achieved by people’s organizations. 


There are many lessons here for people’s organizations, as well. Perhaps the 
most important, made evident in the work of the International Baby Food 
Action Network (IBFAN), is the strength which flows from cooperative 
working, from networking. By sharing information rapidly, by linking 
people and groups working on similar strategies, the success of one becomes 
a source of inspiration for others, and the campaign grows and develops and 
begins to infiltrate new layers of society. International networking is dif- 
ficult, but as an alternative way of organizing, it has proved capable of chal- 
lenging some considerable power blocks. It is fast, flexible and furious and 
provides a voice for those who were previously voiceless. More and more, 
as the voices of the people are heard, the existing international structures 
will have to take note, will have to recognize that Another Development is 
needed both in the Third World and in the industrialized countries. 


Andrew Chetley 
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Marketing to death 


It was the Western way of doing things and this had enormous appeal to these people 
(in the Third World)... It’s such a huge market...if we could get these people to use 
these products, it’s a vast amount of money involved... We were discussing the mar- 
keting strategy behind the promotion of these products... Mothers are very emo- 
tional about their children. ...for visual imagery, large-scale posters and so on, we 
wanted to use a nursing mother with the youngest possible baby... The strategy was 
formed around the idea that mothers had better things to do with their time than 
nurse their babies... and there was a cosmetic appeal too, the idea that if you nursed 
your babies, you might suffer from ‘bosom sag’... The information about the terrible 
dangers inherent...the multinationals did nothing about it, as far as I can see, they 
did nothing about it... | 


These are the words of a marketing expert who, a decade ago, helped the 
world’s biggest manufacturer, Nestlé, to formulate the marketing push for 
some of its baby milks sold in Asia. In October 1989, the marketing man had 
been watching a documentary made by an Australian TV station in cooper- 
ation with the International Baby Food Action Network (IBFAN). The 
documentary showed the results of artificial feeding practices in Pakistan 
and the Philippines. The babies were dying a slow death or being stunted for 
life, not because their mothers did not care but because they thought they 
were doing the very best for their newborns: starting them off in life with the 
new, Western, expensive but ‘modern’ baby formula recommended on the 
posters. Only old-fashioned mothers would breastfeed their babies now- 
adays and modern women must of course be careful about keeping their 
figure... 


Guilt and remorse caused the former marketing director to call a radio sta- 
tion and angrily denounce Nestlé’s corporate practices. ‘As an advertising 
agency. we were operating in “medical ignorance”’,’ he said. ‘Nobody talked 
about boiling the water, nobody told us of the advantages of breastfeeding. 
We were calculating the size of the market.’ The call was prompted in par- 
ticular by a tragic testimony in the documentary of a mother who believed 
she was using ‘the next best thing’ for her baby. The baby died. The ‘next 
best thing’ was a successful advertising slogan coined by the very marketing 
expert who now heard it coming back at him from the mother of the dead 
baby. ‘And that was when I felt I was being hit by a large truck’, he stated. 


The traumatic reaction to the documentary provides a vivid illustration of 
who causes the problem and why, and who is trying to do something about 
it and how. While marketing practices are not the only reason why mothers 
have been shifting from breast to bottle, they are the only deliberate and 
specifically targeted move to supplant an age-old tradition of which doctors 
are only now learning the advantages. It is useless to promote breastfeeding 
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Free and subsidised supplies are not charity, they are a well-known and 
effective marketing practice which should not be allowed to interfere with 
efforts to actively promote breastfeeding. 


The ‘third system’, a 
countervailing force 


Professor O. Ransome-Kuti, Minister of Health, Nigeria 
World Health Assembly, 1989 


as long as marketing practices are allowed to go on without restrictions, says 
the International Baby Food Action Network, which helped Australian tele- 
vision to make the documentary. Increased awareness and public pressure 
are the only way to curb the practices and give breastfeeding a chance. 


Once people understand the causes of such a human tragedy, they are moti- 
vated to do something about it. The media are a powerful tool to reach out 
and build public pressure. After all, companies use the same tool to bom- 
bard people with promotional messages in order to create markets for their 
products. Successful use of the media to warn consumers about the hazards 
of some products has been one of IBFAN’s many achievements over the past 
ten years. 


Governmental power and economic power are, increasingly, feeling the 
pinch of the ‘third system’, people’s power. It caused a revolution in the 
Philippines and now throughout in Eastern Europe; it was brutally sup- 
pressed in Tiananmen Square; it is latent or disorganized in some places and 
operating at a low-key level elsewhere. Networks are a new and powerful ex- 
pression of the ‘third system’ and IBFAN is the oldest of a range of single- 
issue networks which started in the late seventies. 


When IBFAN was set up, there was no discussion of any constitution, head 
office or directorship. Now, ten years later, there are still no such things. The 
people who created the network wanted a new kind of citizen organization, 
one where each group and each person could do what they were good at and 
receive help and encouragement from others who shared the same prin- 
ciples. Nobody was forced to do things but all were committed to do the best 
they could, and through their linkages with others they grew stronger. The 
common spirit was the most important, there was a variety of skills and a 
slogan. The slogan, the rallying cry, was to protect as well as promote 
breastfeeding. The opponent was the baby milk industry which tries to do 
the opposite. 


The single-issue focus was a departure from more generic forms of organiz- 
ing for change. The flexible, non-hierarchical and international angle was 
another difference. At the time IBFAN was created, no one expected either 
the controversy or the network to last for very long. The issue was simple: 
bottle feeding kills babies, therefore the companies who promote it should 
stop that promotion. Medical authorities agreed, even politicians agreed. 
The network was a poor and disparate coalition of activists, each with their 
own agendas and very different constituencies, their own politics or non- 


The world of politics, 
power and people— 
a commentary on 
the chart 
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politics. It was bound to fall apart. But, before that, it had to convince the 
transnational milk companies to change their ways. The simple battle be- 
came a long war. 


Somehow IBFAN managed to pull through the many fights, stick together 
and even multiply without changing its structure, without compromising its 
principles. The relative simplicity of the issue allowed IBFANers to develop 
expertise, to become a force to be reckoned with. From six founding mem- 
bers in 1979, IBFAN grew to 140 groups in 1989. The network celebrated its 
tenth anniversary in October 1989 during a week-long Forum which brought 
together some 350 organizers from 67 countries. 


One thing that has become very clear in the course of the struggle is that 
even such an apparently innocuous matter as breastfeeding is politics. And 
politics is about power. For the third system to obtain changes in the way it 
is currently treated by governments and business alike, it has to develop 
power. The countervailing force IBFAN has garnered over the years is to be 
measured not just in numbers of affiliated groups but in public awareness 
and pressure. A difficult but constant effort on the part of the whole baby 
food campaign has been to keep the issue under public scrutiny, to translate 
the complexities of campaign demands, marketing subtleties and scientific 
evidence into simple language and to keep the media informed. IBFAN has 
always agreed to public debates but not to negotiations behind closed doors. 


Power is mostly in the hands of the State and the marketplace but by or- 
ganizing, people can claim their share and exert their demands and thereby 
defy the existing structures. This, for me, is the most exciting potential of 
networking. The on-going struggle around baby foods shows that such chal- 
lenges are not easy and not short-term. But it also shows that successes can 
be achieved. People’s organizations constitute the ‘third system’ which 
should balance out power with the first and second systems, respectively 
government and business. 


If we place the subject of IBFAN’s single-issue focus into a theoretical 
centre, we can draw concentric circles around it representing the local, na- 
tional and international space. How does the local situation affect mothers 
and children in their decision-making about infant feeding? We soon find 
that health workers have a profound effect on this but that they also are sub- 
ject to different pressures and practices. Hence, on the chart, we have 
placed health workers in a symbiotic relationship to mother and child, both 
in the centre of our attention. Three segments affect their actions. 
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The World of Politics, Power and People 
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The Third System — People (NGOs) 


Interaction between the three systems in the world of IBFAN politics 


Public opinion, local consumer habits, family and social influences are just 
one segment of the spectre that influences the mother’s choice. On the busi- 
ness side there is advertising, subtler forms of promotion and hospital prac- 
tices. Hospitals have a set number of strict routines; they usually have a 
long-standing relationship with specialized commercial suppliers and many, 
including physicians, are of course in the private sector themselves. Phar- 


macies, shops, direct mail, media projections all reach out to the young 
mother. 


In the last segment are government policies which also have their bearing on 
mothers’ choices. The public health system may or may not encourage 
breastfeeding. Medical school curricula in nearly all countries are totally in- 
adequate for training in the proper management of lactation. There may be 
restrictions on advertising, sometimes even on other forms of promotion, or 


the government may be committed to ‘free trade’ with no binding limits for 
the commercial sector. 
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At the national level, the same influences from these three systems or sec- 
tors have their impact on the centre-subjects. National company marketing 
policies, ministry of health directives and the influence (or lack of it) by na- 
tional IBFAN groups, mother support groups, academic, church and media 
opinion makers. Transnational marketing practices of course have a direct 
bearing on the national sphere but, barring effective legal restrictions, 
the decisions tend to be made in the international sphere at the TNC head- 
quarters. Just like national companies or subsidiaries may be grouped into 
national trade associations, the TNCs also have their international represen- 
tative associations. 


Health workers, consumers, religious congregations, scientists and... baby 
food activists all have their international linking systems. The media fall be- 
tween the cracks of the systems; sometimes they are only singing the tune of 
national governments or are owned and to some extent governed by a TNC 
like the Rupert Murdoch Consortium. In other cases, the media are fer- 
ociously independent. Journalists may have independent judgement but if 
the advertising department has giant clients to humour, we all know that cer- 
tain activist stories will not get in. 


The international space does not only harbour TNCs and people’s networks 
but also the UN family. Ideally, the UN system represents ‘we, the people’ 
but, in practice, power in that sector is exercised by the collective will of na- 
tional governments, autocratic and democratic alike. And even that state- 
ment needs further tempering because some governments are very much 
‘more equal than others’ and in the forty-five years of the UN’s existence, in- 
ternational bureaucrats have developed crafty ways of pre-shaping deci- 
sions by governments. In other words, the secretariats of the various UN 
agencies have become actors themselves for the better or the worse. 


The chart is not complete without showing some of the ways by which one 
sector affects the other(s). These are pressures and dependencies which 
vary greatly, from sector to sector, from country to country. Political con- 
tributions or pledges of investment may reduce legislative control en- 
thusiasm. Citizens’ pressure on government may be lessened by promises of 
grants or threats of restrictions on activities. In some cases pressure on com- 
panies may result in direct or indirect retaliation against the activist leader 
or even her family. It was too complicated to draw on the chart but the 
reader can imagine how indirect pressure may be exercised via the govern- 
ment, a local institution or even the media or the UN for that matter ona 
particular group or an outspoken citizens’ organization. 
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Shoestring lobbying: 
the early years 


We may not like it but this is the nature of the world of politics, power and 
people. Some will shy away from it, others will tackle it with gusto, many 
still ignore it. For international networks like IBFAN, it is indispensable to 
analyse the whole picture, to identify allies and build strategies, to seek 
maximum leverage and help the like-minded to construct their own analysis 
of how politics affect their focal issue at local, national and international 
levels. 


The chart shows three equal segments but that does not mean of course that 
influence is equally divided. In terms of power it would be more correct to 
imagine a pie-chart where the ‘first and second systems’ take up the lion’s 
share, leaving only a small sliver to the ‘third system’. IBFAN aims at widen- 
ing that sliver. 


During IBFAN’s early years lack of money was endemic and many groups 
operated out of people’s homes. Most staff were unpaid. The regional repre- 
sentative for Europe kept her files in cardboard boxes under her bed and in 
Geneva the whole ‘office’ consisted of a borrowed desk in the Quaker 
House library. People hired themselves out as Skypak couriers to get cheap 
tickets across the Atlantic and within Europe they hitchhiked to meetings. 
There was no money for printing and in Geneva, whenever we could, we 
photocopied on ‘borrowed’ machines in the UN or in rich NGO offices. I 
still remember the face of an influential International Herald Tribune jour- 
nalist as he caught sight of an ancient liquid-toner photocopier given to 
IBFAN and then told me of the huge fully automatic machines he had seen 
that morning at Nestlé’s headquarters in Vevey. And I have always credited 
our ancient little copier with the long front-page article in the Herald 


Tribune a few days later which put the controversy into David and Goliath 
terms. 


When UNICEF and WHO agreed to draw up a Code of Marketing of 
Breast-milk Substitutes, the North American groups in IBFAN had to di- 
vide their very scarce resources and energy between running a boycott of 
Nestlé and the expensive periodic visits to Geneva for the Code drafting ses- 
sions. They stayed in the cheapest hostels or slept on people’s floors after 
spending half the night typing up press releases or comments for distribu- 
tion to delegates the next day. These were hectic, stressful days combining 
very-early-morning appointments with WHO staff and late-night brain- 
storming sessions about the implications of legal wording. But the very 
stress and constant meetings cemented friendships and mutual understand- 
ing that could never have been achieved if everyone had been able to with- 


Bushfires and 
mirrors: the network 
grows 
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draw to their respective hotel rooms and meet only during office hours. The 
lobbyists had to invest in a very limited WHO wardrobe. At least three of the 
IBFAN men had only one suit which lasted them year after year. Most of us 
loathed having to dress up in ‘lobby clothes’ but we had quickly learnt the 
advantages of looking ‘respectable’. 


In May 1981, IBFAN managed to raise the huge sum of US$56,200 to bring 
more than 40 networkers to Geneva to witness the historic event of the 
Code being adopted by the World Health Assembly. People from Third 
World countries who had been sending in evidence of unethical marketing 
practices finally got to meet with those who had pleaded for that informa- 
tion. The IBFAN participants divided tasks amongst themselves to avoid 
overlobbying of government delegates, while making sure that all were in- 
formed of the need to vote in favour of the Code. We knew the USA would 
vote against it so the strategy was to isolate that vote. Some first-timers were 
born lobbyists, picking up relevant information and sharing it within hours. 
Industry lobbyists were out in full strength as well with an amazing number 
of dirty tricks.* And when the voting started, the third system was watching 
and recording the positions of the governments, ready to hold them ac- 
countable. 


Immediately following the 1981 World Health Assembly which adopted the 
International Code of Marketing of Breast-milk Substitutes, 90 IBFAN 
members met in Geneva for the IBFAN Congress. There was a very con- 
scious effort to make IBFAN grow, yet maintain the informal structure and 
remain on the cutting edge. During the 1981 Congress, 6 regions were estab- 
lished and regional representatives were elected. Each Third World regional 
representative was given the then ‘vast’ amount of US$ 500, mainly for 
stamps and local organizing. Communications were considered the most im- 
portant aspect of networking even though that caused some ill feeling with 
those who felt they were being ‘used’ by the ‘core groups’ to constantly feed 
information on marketing and receive little feedback. “Core groups’ meant 
the founders of IBFAN, nearly all Western, and they were thoroughly pum- 
melled during the Congress. 


They were accused of dominating decision-making, controlling the finances 
and telling others what to do. Once the anger was spilt, however, all sat 
down to draw up principles, aims and objectives and a system of democratic 
decision-making. IBFAN’s structure was puzzling to many who came from 
more bureaucratic and more hierarchical backgrounds and wanted some- 
thing less jelly-like. Andy Chetley gave an inspiring talk about IBFAN being 
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mirrors: now it’s there, now it’s not, and next, it’s multiplied everywhere. 
The lack of a formalized structure was IBFAN’s strength, Andy said. By hav- 
ing a flexible system and getting many to join, eventually all baby food 
manufacturers and government officials would have to look over their 
shoulders all the time, not sure if they were being watched or not. Ed Baer 
spoke of the similar effect of a never-ending spread of bushfires. Putting one 
out here would only lead to another one bursting into flames on the next hill- 
top. Industry would be thoroughly confused, obliged to be on guard at all 
times and eventually give up its unethical marketing of baby milks. 


Decentralization, democracy and sharing became the basis for IBFAN’s ex- 
pansion. No fees or membership criteria but adherence to agreed principles 
all aimed at better child health. The more active affiliates were, each in their 
own way, the more involved they would become in the running of the net- 
work. There was awareness all along of the need to build up some of the 
weaker groups and even create new ones, because like a chain or a fishing 
net, the structure is only as strong as the weakest link. Policy would be set 
by the IBFAN Coordinating Council which comprises regional representa- 
tives, staff of the service centres and some members-at-large (some found- 
ing members or others who could no longer be actively involved). The 
Council would try to meet once a year and keep in touch via bi-monthly re- 
ports to each other. Ten years later, this is still the basic IBFAN structure. 


IBFAN’s role in the development and adoption of the WHO/UNICEF Code 
helped give credibility to the network and improve fundraising prospects. 
The Nordic and Dutch donors looked with a kind eye at the new kind of 
‘third system’ power which could act at the political and at the practical 
level, especially in the Third World. But although they agreed with IBFAN’s 
principles, they never ceased to be baffled by the lack of formal structure. 
Some of the groups which did not ‘exist’ as legal entities found it necessary 
to draft statutes and become registered for accountancy reasons. And even 
for the most progressive funding agencies, the infant feeding problem re- 
mained in the so-called developing countries, making it next to impossible 
for industrialized country groups to find any money for their own day-to-day 
functioning. The Swedish International Development Authority (SIDA), 
Danchurchaid and some of the Dutch church groups eventually broke 
through this deadlock and SIDA, especially, recognized the need for 


organizing in the West to undo a problem caused by Western-based trans- 
nationals. 


Regionally, Asia was the first to involve many groups in IBFAN, no doubt 
thanks to the International Organization of Consumers Unions (IOCU) 
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IBFAN affiliates worldwide: 148 groups in 74 countries 


being a founding member of IBFAN and the capacity of its president, 
Anwar Fazal, to enthuse [OCU members. In Africa, Margaret Kyenkya 
took a hazardous plunge by abandoning a secure job and launching full-time 
into work for IBFAN, starting with her US$ 500 and little other than prom- 
ises of help. Painstakingly she built a network throughout East Africa, in- 
novating as she went along. Some of the Latin American and Caribbean 
groups had been involved from the start but others joined only gradually. 
The Canadians already cooperated with the Americans in the Nestlé 
Boycott and as it spread to Europe, boycotting groups almost had a sub- 
network within IBFAN. In some parts of Europe, groups affiliated and then 
faded out, would resurface and flex their muscles again or be replaced by 
entirely new groups. 


Many of the most recent IBFAN groups are nursing mothers’ groups. In- 
itially they shied away from IBFAN because they were told it was ‘political’. 
IBFAN’s staying power and results have convinced many of these groups 
that one cannot remain apolitical in the infant feeding area. Development 
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Artificial feeding of infants is, in fact, the largest uncontrolled in vivo 
experiment in human history 


Information is power 


Maureen Minchin 


action groups and consumers unions have always been staunch supporters 
of IBFAN. Health associations and women’s groups are joining in more and 
more. In fact, today, IBFAN is almost entirely run by women. We used to 
eagerly count new groups as a gauge to IBFAN’s success but rapidly lost 
count as expansion took place so quickly. There were always more new 
people than old ones leaving. While fundraising for the network’s tenth 
anniversary, organizers did a recent worldwide count and found 148 IBFAN 
affiliated groups in 74 countries. 


Possibly the single most important activity of the network has been to 
gather sufficient hard information to make its case. Although millions of 
babies have died and thousands of medical experts have testified that artifi- 
cial feeding was the main cause, IBFAN groups have found themselves re- 
peatedly in the position of having to prove that point. Breastmilk had been 
studied for decades but nearly all the initial research was carried out for the 
purpose of improving the competing product based on cow’s milk. Com- 
panies were delighted each time they discovered yet another ingredient, 
e.g. taurine, to add to ‘new and improved formula’. Each time the product 
would be heralded as the closest to mothers’ milk or nutritionally complete, 
etc. Each time, the competing industries would shower doctors and hospi- 
tals with free samples and supplies to try it out. Maureen Minchin, the well- 
known historian and nutritionist, soberly calls artificial feeding of infants 
‘the largest uncontrolled in vivo experiment in human history’.* 


Really independent research on breastfeeding was rare until about ten years 
ago. Who would pay for it? There is no profit in breastmilk, at least not the 
kind of money that makes it worthwhile to finance large-scale, randomly 
controlled, double-blind, multisectorial research that would stand up 
against nit-picking by company-paid scientists. Still, some headway is being 
made although it is not easy to select the good studies from the bad ones. 
Covert financing and other ways of subverting or coopting bona fide re- 
searchers are legendary. (To make a dent in this trend IBFAN has opened an 
Independent Research Fund which welcomes donations.) 


Even more difficult was the challenge by industry to prove that marketing 
practices deliberately increase the number of users (and thereby the inci- 
dence of malnutrition and mortality). The short answer to this kind of chal- 
lenge of course is: if it didn’t increase sales, why would industry bother? 
Longer answers, however, have been needed, all the more so because very 
few people understand the intricacies of marketing. Most ordinary con- 
sumers are only vaguely aware of the 1,001 ways in which their purchasing 
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behaviour is being influenced. Marketing to them is mainly advertising. 
Large numbers of health workers turn a blind eye to the attentions lavished 
upon them and their associations by the milk and drug companies. The arro- 
gance of the medical profession is such that it finds it hard to admit to any 
external persuasion affecting its prescribing habits. Yet here also the short 
answer is valid: if it didn’t, why would the companies bother? 


IBFAN used to antagonize many medical professionals by putting its finger 
on the unholy alliance between them and the milk companies—a 
psychological faux-pas which was not easy to avoid. Gradually, however, 
more and more doctors are saying it for us and are rallying to reduce the 
often dramatic influence companies have over what medical students learn 
and what graduates practice. IBFAN representatives have more recently 
been invited to talk about marketing at pediatric conferences. Reactions 
vary from silent denial to shocked reflection and the determination to do 
something about commercial interference. 


Strategic foresight, a dose of good luck and a lot of hard work kept IBFAN 
running on two tracks: Boycott and Code, rather than a single one. When 
critics could no longer be ignored, or dismissed as ignorant rabble rousers 
or communist plotters, industry, and principally Nestlé, readily agreed to in- 
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volve the UN system as proposed by US Senator Edward Kennedy. Nestlé 
hoped that once the word went out that WHO had taken over, there would 
be no more justification for the Nestlé Boycott. From 1979 on, the company 
refused to take part in public debates and sent out mailings stating its confi- 
dence about a just and unbiased solution to the controversy under WHO/ 
UNICEF guidance. Many people fell for it; many genuinely wanted to be- 
lieve that the UN as an honest broker would defend the right and health of 
babies and persuade or force the companies to abandon promotion for arti- 
ficial feeding. The Nestlé Boycott seemed bound to lose its public support. 
The transnationals actively encouraged this opinion and the Nestlé Boycott 
organizers within IBFAN needed to muster all their energy to convince mil- 
lions of boycotters that international recommendations were only pieces of 
paper. Nothing short of concrete, measurable change would be good 
enough to call off the Boycott. 


Expensive mass mailings, a film, initiatives by the industry association, cul- 
tivation of press contacts and even the direct hiring of senior WHO staff 
were some of the many ways in which the transnationals tried to turn the 
tide. They were ‘shocked’ to find that WHO and UNICEF had invited 
Boycott organizers as well as other non-governmental organizations to the 
Code drafting sessions. They tried to exclude the pressure groups and even 
threatened to leave the negotiations altogether. However, the other parties, 
i.e. the governments, health experts and some courageous officials within 
the WHO Secretariat were sufficiently aware of the competence of the ‘third 
system’ to resist industry’s efforts to discredit it. By overlobbying, ulti- 
mately opposing the Code (‘too restrictive, irrelevant, unworkable’)* and 
notorious influence-buying, the transnationals created their own pitfalls 
and IBFAN was just waiting for those to occur to help the managers trip 
over their own words. 


Meanwhile hard work indeed was needed to keep the Nestlé Boycott on its 
independent track. Boycott demands were different from Code provisions. 
They were wider, simpler in language, easier to understand. They could be 
written out in a short leaflet urging shoppers to use their economic power to 
put pressure on the biggest producer of baby milks and promoter of bottle 
feeding. And so, in spite of the Code or, rather, parallel to it, Boycott or- 
ganizers stuck to organizing demonstrations, leafleting and collecting en- 
dorsements from other groups, churches and individuals. Boycotting was 
educational and contagious. It spread to 10 other countries. 


Finland announced its national Nestlé Boycott in the winter of 1983. It was 
meant to be launched in a solemn way with 3,000 candles lit for each of the 
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3,000 babies who had died in the world that day from the consequences of 
bottle feeding. But instead of a quiet dark night, there were gusts of wind 
that kept blowing out the candles, sending the vigil holders scurrying about 
to re-light them. The many passers-by became involved in helping to re-light 
these flames of sorrow and anger. Soon, there was a huge crowd all handing 
out leaflets, discussing the issue and keeping the candles burning. It became 
one of the best, albeit totally unplanned, popular participation events in the 
international boycott scene. Finland, however, was the last country to join 
the first Nestlé Boycott. 


Nestlé managers were not pleased. They had assumed the Boycott would 
fade away with UNICEF and WHO working on a code. The lone US vote 
against the Code had given more prominence to the issue, to IBFAN, and 
to the Boycott than they had anticipated in their wildest fears. Because of 
IBFAN, the Code, although a compromise, had more ‘teeth’ than any other 
UN regulatory document. And Nestlé had been only marginaily successful 
in ‘stripping the fanatic activist leaders from their alliance with religious or- 
ganizations’ which gave them ‘moral authority’. Instead, the call to boycott 
had become more strident, more targeted (picking on Nestlé’s best selling 
but easily replaceable instant coffee) and more international. The com- 
pany’s reputation was smarting all over the world. In December 1983, the 
management decided to negotiate with the ‘fanatic activists’ and two 
months later a Joint Agreement was signed. The Boycott was suspended for 
6 months. In September 1984 it was called off. 


The 7-year, 10-country Nestlé Boycott ended in what has been called ‘the 
most important victory in the history of the international consumer move- 
ment’.° The giant Nestlé corporation which has recently become the 
number one food transnational bowed to pressure from the ‘third system’. 
It agreed to (1) stop advertising in the mass media; (2) take pictures of 
mothers and babies off the labels (of infant formula); (3) include health 
hazard warnings on those labels; (4) include all information required by the 
Code in literature for doctors and mothers; (5) stop personal gifts to health 
workers; (6) follow WHO/UNICEF recommendations on ‘free supplies’. 
But the Joint Agreement was not applicable to European markets. In other 
words, Nestlé agreed to abide by the essence of the WHO/UNICEF Code 
all over the world’ but not in Europe. 


A weakness in the Boycott demands was that they did not explicitly recog- 
nize the universality of the Code. This is where the 2-track system of IBFAN 
ran apart and it was the cause of the only serious division of opinion within 


IBFAN on the move! One of the 27 decorated ‘jeepneys’ ready to join a protest 
Philippines, October 1989. 
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IBFAN that I can recall. It had deep roots on either side of the Atlantic. The 
North Americans had started by building an educational campaign to enlist 
support for change in the Third World, for the dying babies there; they were 
good at grassroots action and strategic analysis of corporate weaknesses. 
The Europeans were not so good at boycotts and street action but saw the 
campaign as an exercise in raising awareness about continued economic co- 
lonialism. 


In the global village, one cannot stamp out a problem by demanding 
changes in only one part of the world. If breastfeeding is best, it is best 
everywhere. Very few babies die in the West as a result of bottle feeding but 
that is because the health care system is better, not because the babies are 
different. The Code does not seek to remove the product from the shelf, it 
just wants to make sure that mothers get unbiased information to make an 
informed choice. Hospital routines, advertising messages and other market- 
ing practices are exportéd just the same as products. Thousands of health 
workers from Third World nations come to Europe for training and take ar- 
tificial infant feeding models back home. 


IBFAN had to find a way to reconcile the two different approaches. 
Strengthened by Third World support for their position, European groups 
agreed to lift the Boycott but obtained commitment that North Americans 
would help fight in any future company campaign for universal application 
of the Code. A lesson was learnt internally and the network was 
strengthened by picking the best of organizing tactics. Grassroot action, 
shareholder resolutions and corporate marketing analysis were adopted by 
European groups while more global and structural thinking was transmitted 
to North Americans. Unfortunately, the press and the public at large, 
helped in no small way by transnationals themselves, still keep on writing 
and thinking of the Code as applicable to Third World countries only. There 
is still an enormous amount of work to do to reverse that misconception. 


It is easier to rally around millions of dead babies than about women’s right 
to unbiased information and hospital structures which do not interfere with 
breastfeeding. The international Milupa campaign has been operating for 
years in several European countries and in Canada. The company is not as 
well-known as Nestlé and exports mainly packaged cereals to markets out- 
side Europe. Press attention has flared in the past only when groups took to 
the street as, for example, when they deposited a mountain of samples on 


the company headquarters’ doorstep. But Milupa continues to break the 
Code in Europe. 


Not against business 
but against bad 
business 
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Dutch medical students affiliated to IBFAN got headlines when they de- 
nounced the Friesland company which marketed all kinds of powdered milk 
as ‘Dutch Baby’. They alerted the owners of the cooperative—staid Dutch 
farmers—to the way in which their wholesome milk was contributing to mal- 
nutrition by being mislabelled and mismarketed. The Friesland manage- 
ment was forced to promise a change in labelling and Dutch Baby became 
Dutch Lady. It was half a victory. 


The Japanese companies are under scrutiny of Japanese consumers who 
have published books and pamphlets and written letters of complaint. At 
the IBFAN Forum in 1989, it was decided to highlight Japanese marketing 
tactics, to study and denounce the way these aggressive companies are 
jumping in where Nestlé, under pressure, has had to cease some of its pro- 
motional practices. 


In India, the national companies Amul and Dalmia are being watched and at- 
tacked in the press as much as the transnationals. A campaign against the US 
company Gerber is being coordinated from Costa Rica. The New Zealand 
Dairy Board has been under pressure from groups in New Zealand and Asia. 


A number of these campaigns are small and have been overshadowed by the 
Nestlé Boycotts (yes, a second Boycott started in 1988). There has been 
some debate within IBFAN whether to focus all efforts on a single market 
leader or encourage a wider range of campaigns, like a string of bushfires, 
all with the same demands but different tactics. The campaigns may not 
have built up to the same dramatic pitch as the Nestlé Boycott but they have 
had some impact. More people have had first-hand experience in running a 
campaign; more transnationals have somewhat adjusted their selling 
techniques because of the fear that they might be the next target; informa- 
tion about markets, promotion and company profiles now gets channelled 
to the particular groups which target particular companies; the information 
about company violations is useful evidence in the struggle for legislation at 
the national level; the decentralization of smaller company campaigns is a 
good expression of IBFAN’s principle of popular participation and initia- 
tive. On the negative side, it can be argued that none of these local or reg- 
ional efforts received enough support from the entire network to build 
strategic skills, leadership and financial back-up. 
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loyalty among their employees to the corporation than to the governments 
of the countries they work in. To camouflage this tendency and simulta- 
neously promote brand names, they often invest in huge public relations 
exercises by sponsoring government-approved events such as ‘keep your 
city clean’ campaigns, sports competitions or cultural activities. These days 
oil companies invest in ecological issues. Nestlé in Malaysia invests in arts 
and crafts competitions for young children... Such sponsorship increases 
the goodwill of authorities towards the corporation and makes for a lot of 
free publicity. It also makes work for the ‘third system’ harder. And the ex- 
pense involved is a pittance for the transnationals. Besides, it is either the 
taxpayer or the consumer who ultimately pays for it. 


The income in taxes, employment, resource development and sponsorship 
encourages increased dependency (especially of poor) governments on in- 
ternational business. How that stands up against the government’s commit- 
ment to protect the health and safety of its consumers differs only in degree. 
Some governments are manifestly more interested in raising tax revenue 
than preventing ill health. Some of the so-called ‘free press’ is silent about 
nutrition scandals because of their income from advertising. In the case of 
baby food transnationals then, it is not surprising that legislation to control 
some of the ‘bad businesses’ has been progressing at snail’s pace. The power 
of Ministries of Health is notoriously subordinate to that of Ministries of 
Commerce, Trade and Industry. Ministries of Justice, who ultimately are the 
ones to develop and enforce legislation, often get contradictory demands 
and may end up shelving the draft laws just to avoid controversy. Power re- 
lations between the three systems: government, business and people differ 
in each country and it is of strategic importance to the ‘third system’ to 
evaluate the linkages between them all in their particular political environ- 
ment. 


‘Multinational companies... represent economic power in (the) politically 
insecure societies... of Third World countries’, stated Raphael Pagan in an 
address to international public relations executives.® Pagan was President of 
the Nestlé Coordination Centre for Nutrition in Washington. He used the 
‘agonizing infant formula controversy’ as an example of how to successfully 
handle ‘anti-business groups and concerned critics’. It is interesting to see 
his perspective of IBFAN’s campaign: ‘The infant formula dispute—which 
lasted from 1970 to 1984, and was described by one journalist as the fiercest 
and most embittered campaign ever waged against a multinational com- 
pany—was but the cutting edge of what is now an ongoing effort to require 
MNCs to demarket their presence in Third World nations.’ 


Who controls 
WHO? 
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The end of the Nestlé Boycott in 1984 is seen by Pagan as the end of the dis- 
pute, the end of the problem, at least for Nestlé. He then goes on to describe 
initiatives by IOCU and the World Council of Churches to ‘create a climate 
of support for national and international regulation’ (of transnational mar- 
keting practices). In the face of this hostility, companies should unify their 
strategies and work at two levels: ‘One is the lobbying level—direct behind- 
the-scenes negotiations between companies and governments or UN 
agencies. The second is the level of public relations orthodoxy that seeks to 
communicate a decent company image to the general public in order to gain 
support, or at least consent, for the industry’s objectives.’ 


The ‘techniques’ to make a company ‘gain respect for its essential decency, 
legitimacy and usefulness’ rely on proper ‘crisis management capability’, 
and ‘early warning system and political threat analysis capability’ and, 
lastly, a type of ‘independent social audit committee to monitor marketing 
practices and suggest improvements’. The latter, says Pagan was ‘a major 
factor in Nestlé’s gaining the trust of its more moderate and constructive 
critics’. Socio-political understanding of top management, good P.R., some 
caution and crisis management would enable companies to operate success- 
fully in the Third World, ‘the market of the future’. 


This advice to companies gives us both good and sad news. The good news 
is that pressure has some effect, that company campaigns, such as the Nestlé 
Boycott will make the whole industry sit up and listen. The sad news is that 
after listening, they will still not act sufficiently in order to remove the 
source of the problem. Instead they seek to eliminate or contain the prob- 
lem by making a minimum of changes and strengthening its links with the 
‘government system’. Elimination of either the activist ‘third system’, i.e. 
IBFAN, or of the baby food problem itself is no longer possible. There is too 
much evidence, too much awareness and too much commitment. So con- 
tainment or damage limitation is the order of the day. Since the campaign 
against transnational marketing is now thoroughly international, one of in- 
dustry’s containment strategies is to juggle, buy or otherwise obtain interna- 
tional recognition and support. The ‘third system’ basically has nothing to 
lose, therefore it cannot lose. The big, bad business within the ‘economic 
system’ seems to have a lot to lose but realizes it can no longer fight back 
with a vengeance so more subtle tactics are in order. 


Although the UN is actually properly classified under the government 
sphere because, officially, it is to express the combined will of all govern- 
ments (rather than People as set forth in the UN charter!), some of that com- 
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mon will is shifting more and more to take in corporate concerns. In the ten- 
year history of IBFAN, the shift at one UN agency, the World Health Or- 
ganization (WHO) has become very pronounced indeed. 


Back in October 1979 when a meeting was held which led to the develop- 
ment of the Code, WHO officials followed the spirit of the Alma Ata Confer- 
ence and invited non-governmental organizations (NGOs)’ on an equal 
footing with governments. They included seven groups who had consider- 
able expertise on the subject but were not in ‘official relations’ with WHO. 
These later created IBFAN. Other parties invited to that meeting were ex- 
perts and the ‘second system’ (14 major infant food transnationals). None of 
the companies had ‘official relations’ with WHO either. The Statement and 
Recommendations produced by that October 1979 meeting’’ represented a 
fair and unanimous conclusion by all participants. The same four parties 
continued to meet several times (though not all together) to comment on 
the various Code drafts. The final text, of course, was a compromise. It was 
not as strong as the IBFAN groups had wanted, yet much stronger than what 
industry would have preferred. WHO and UNICEF staff, although 
badgered by both industry and the ‘third system’, managed to keep sight of 
their ultimate goal: better infant health. In 1979, Primary Health Care 
(PHC) was an important strategy for WHO and the protection and promo- 
tion of breastfeeding (notably through the Code and other measures) were 
prominent components of the PHC strategy. 


In the course of ten years both the political climate and the WHO Sec- 
retariat have undergone tremendous change. In October 1989, an article in 
a Dutch newspaper ran the headline: ‘At WHO, pharmaceutical companies 
take over power’ with a subtitle: ‘Coca Cola is in the Third World, the drugs 
industry should be allowed to operate there the same way without any re- 
strictions’.'' These headlines encapsulate the new climate and the article 
traces it to the change in leadership and political backing. The Danish Direc- 
tor General, Dr Halfdan Mahler, decided in 1988 not to run for another 
term of office and to everyone’s surprise, Dr Hiroshi Nakajima of Japan, 
was elected rather than a Brazilian candidate who appeared to have more 
countries backing him. The real pressure for WHO to move away from PHC 
and away from any restrictions on corporations had been building up 
already years before. The United States, the agency’s largest contributor, 
had been withholding large chunks of its budgetary assessment, there- 
by crippling WHO financially. Using the budget difficulties as a stick, 
the US objected to WHO policies, notably the Essential Drugs Programme 
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The Action Programme on Essential Drugs was one of Dr Mahler’s priority 
issues. In 1981 Mahler brought in Dr E Lauridsen to head this vibrant pro- 
gramme which attracted generous extra-budgetary funding from Western 
European countries. Global surveys demonstrated that up to 2.5 billion 
people did not have regular access to essential drugs; they also showed that 
the world was flooded with tens of thousands of inappropriate drugs—in- 
appropriate because they are ineffective, dangerous or too expensive. The 
drug industry did not mind WHO talking about essential drugs but it defi- 
nitely did not want any reference to inappropriate drugs. The medical profes- 
sion, the industry argued, had to have a wide choice for the private sector. 
WHO should not tinker with another Marketing Code. If it persisted in tack- 
ling this issue, it would be courting political and financial problems. While all 
member States can have input in setting WHO policy, the funds of WHO 
come predominantly from a limited number of countries—the US, UK, 
West Germany, France, Italy and Japan account for almost 55 per cent of the 
WHO budget. These are also the most important drug-exporting countries. 
If WHO developed any blueprint for the control of marketing of the thou- 
sands of inappropriate drugs, its funding might be seriously threatened. 


Year after year, IBFAN saw how the US State Department despatched de- 
legates to WHO Assemblies and the Executive Board sessions where they 
threatened to vote against any resolution that might have wording which 
could worry the big TNCs. Wanting to maintain ‘consensus’ and remove 
fears of financial consequenses for WHO, Secretariat members and even 
many delegates were quick to please the US. Japan, the Federal Republic 
of Germany and a few other conservative governments helped to set a gen- 
eral trend to the right. Leadership and unity of the Third World govern- 
ments was lacking. Although there were some brave lone voices in the wil- 
derness about the urgency for WHO to address the health perspectives of 
the 2.5 billion people in need of PHC and access to essential drugs, the panic 
of the drug transnationals had its effect on policy. Mahler abandoned ship, 
Lauridsen had his Revised Drug Strategy (which was approved by the 1988 
WHA) watered down completely and resigned in protest, the main propon- 
ents of the baby food Code had already gone long before. 


In 1989, WHO seemed worried about backing its own Code, and concerned 
to emphasize that it was adopted as a ‘minimum requirement’ for all coun- 
tries and that Member States rightfully and officially clarified some of the 
Code’s articles. In less than a decade, one single country—the US—suc- 
ceeded in setting the stage for a complete switch from WHO’s commitment 
to PHC to a much more ‘hi-tech’ policy which accommodates and possibly 
even welcomes the transnational pharmaceutical and milk companies. It is 
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Getting into the UN 
system 


hardly surprising that the US was backing Nakajima or that the latter de- 
clared he ‘understands the problems’’” of the TNCs. After all, he was a re- 
search director for Hoffmann-La Roche before he started working for 
WHO. Eight years after its adoption, the scene for further implementation 
of the baby food Code looked bleak. The WHO Secretariat made no efforts 
to push for legislation at the national level or to clear up some of the Code’s 
loopholes. Fortunately, there were still some eloquent delegates who did 
not abandon the Code and continued to work with IBFAN. 


Several of the pharmaceutical transnationals also produce baby food and 
must be quite pleased with the changes. Back in 1980, the baby food com- 
panies hired a former WHO Assistant Director General, Dr S. Flache, to 
become the head of ICIFI, the International Council of Infant Food Indus- 
tries.'? ICIFI immediately put in a bid to become ‘a non-governmental or- 
ganization in official relations’ with WHO. There are hundreds of such or- 
ganizations and there is rarely much debate about them joining during the 
Executive Board meetings which have to approve the appropriateness of 
such ‘official relations’. In 1981, however, the Executive Board was not 
happy with ICIFI’s attitude towards the then draft Code and decided that 
the application should be ‘deferred’ for a year. 


There were two more polite ‘deferrals’ in 1982 and 1983 and then Dr Flache 
gave up. ‘IBFAN wins’, he told me when the decision of the Executive 
Board became known. Normally, the proceedings of the Executive are pub- 
lic and anyone can sit in and listen to the discussions. In January 1983, how- 
ever, the debate around ICIFI’s application became so stormy that the 
Board decided to resolve the matter in a closed session. That meant sending 
out all observers including NGOs with or without status and a fair number 
(but not all) of the Secretariat staff. Both industry lobbyists and IBFANers 
sat outside like school children waiting for exam results. It took ages, some- 
thing like two hours, and everyone outside was dying to know what went on 
inside. The net result was a third deferral for ICIFI and the message was 
clear to Dr Flache who shortly thereafter resigned from the industry coun- 
cil. IBFAN did win. The network had provided alternative information and 
evidence to the Executive Board about policies and practices of ICIFI 
member companies. 


With ICIFI dead and gone, it seemed safe for a people’s organization to 
apply for ‘official relations’ with WHO. The only advantages really are that 
as an NGO with such status, one automatically receives all the public docu- 
ments, can request meetings with WHO staff to discuss cooperation, and is 
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allowed to make statements to the Board or the Assembly if the respective 
chairpersons agree. The International Organization of Consumers Unions, 
one of IBFAN’s co-founders, obtained ‘official relations’ status with WHO 
in January 1986. In May 1986 and May 1988, I addressed the World Health 
Assembly as the IOCU representative and also on behalf of other IBFAN 
groups. Judging by the response of delegates, both statements were warmly 
welcomed. Some WHO Secretariat staff and the ubiquitous industry lobby- 
ists were not so pleased! 


1986 and 1988 were important years. During even years Code implementa- 
tion is an item on the World Health Assembly’s agenda and we had done 
worldwide surveys and published the results in two charts, ‘The State of the 
Code by Country’ and ‘The State of the Code by Company’. The surveys 
represented a lot of work and it was helpful for governments to see where 
they stood in relation to the Code and to each other, and to see to what ex- 
tent industry complied with the Code. UNICEF had funded part of the 1988 
surveys and distributed the charts during its Executive Board meeting a 
week earlier. Since WHO does not allow NGOs with status to hand out ma- 
terials at the Assembly, I asked delegations to request copies of the charts. 
They did, and rather overwhelmingly so, immediately after I had ended my 
statement. There was such a queue that WHO protocol asked me to post- 
pone handing out the charts until break time. That was done and we even 
had a short meeting with protocol officers to settle the matter. Little did we 
suspect how certain elements in WHO and industry would exploit it later by 
suggesting that [OCU did not follow procedures. 


During these years political change was building up in WHO and, like a 
phoenix rising from ICIFI’s ashes, a new grouping called Infant Food Manu- 
facturers Association (IFM) came on to the scene. Of course, it applied for 
‘official relations’ with WHO." It hired another former WHO staff member 
to advise on procedures, was admitted in 1987 and proudly issued a news- 
letter detailing ‘how companies can gain from NGO status’. 


By some strange twist of thought, the WHO Secretariat considers it best to 
sit on the fence between two sides. Having admitted the ‘consumers’ as an 
official NGO, the application by ‘industry’ for the same status was taken as 
an even-handed gesture. Not much thought was given as to why nearly the 
same grouping of companies was refused that status three times just a few 
years earlier. By chosing to stick to a vague but safe middle ground, WHO 
seems deliberately to ignore the motivation of the two very different par- 
ties. [OCU represents consumers worldwide and, as a member of IBFAN, 
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is committed to seeing the WHO/UNICEF Code and related resolutions im- 
plemented as quickly and widely as possible. The ‘third system’ may use dif- 
ferent approaches but it ison WHO's side or rather, on the side WHO should 
be on. IFM, as a trade association of the main baby food producers, has a 
vested interest in stalling implementation of those WHO policies. 


IFM proclaims loud and clear that it adheres to the Code’s aim and prin- 
ciples, but refuses to commit itself to the detailed provisions of that Code. 
One of the weaknesses industry managed to slip into the Code’s preamble 
when it was being drafted was a mention that ‘there is a legitimate market 
for infant formula’. The same paragraph goes on to say that infant formula 
‘should not be marketed or distributed in ways that interfere with the protec- 
tion and promotion of breastfeeding’. The 16 other preambular paragraphs 
all spell out risks and warnings and need for control. The ‘legitimate market’ 
phrase, however, has been taken out of context and is exploited to the hilt 
by IFM. It serves as a main entry point for consultations with WHO. 


Such consultations, of course, also serve other purposes. IFM minutes of 
one such consultation reveal that WHO staff in charge of the Code and other 
maternal and child health matters discussed in detail with IFM the relations 
between IOCU and WHO and that a decision was made for WHO ‘to take a 
hard line’ on IOCU and advise the WHO Executive Board (EB) to ‘suggest 
to IOCU to look for another spokesman’. Twelve days after this consultation 
the WHO Secretariat issued an EB working paper on IOCU relations with 
WHO. Init, IOCU was praised for its advocacy role, technical expertise and 
efforts in health education, but there was one sentence complaining about 
‘confrontational attitudes by IOCU, particularly with respect to the Interna- 
tional Code...’ and one mention of ‘counterproductive activities’. 


Nestlé (the largest company in IFM) used the same phrases from the EB in- 
ternal working paper a few weeks later in a widely circulated publication 
aimed at discrediting its critics. Interestingly, Nestlé twists the facts by writ- 
ing that the EB was critical, not of IOCU, but of ACTION, the North- 
American IBFAN office and principal organizer of the new Nestlé Boycott. 
After the launch of the Boycott in Norway, Nestlé accused Ammehjelpen 
(the Norwegian breastfeeding mothers’ support group) and others of choos- 
ing ‘a confrontational line that WHO itself describes as “counterproduc- 
tive” ’ and as proof, the Norwegian press is shown the EB working paper. In 
Switzerland, when a mother called Nestlé with a question about the 
Boycott, she received the Nestlé publication with an enlarged extract from 


the EB working paper. The same paper was also mentioned in response to 
public questions in Australia. 
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Following a complaint about public use of internal EB documents, Nestlé 
was forced to apologize to WHO, but in July 1989 another IFM member 
used the same restricted document in a letter to a British politician. The 
same phrase also appeared in a mysterious new publication called Jnterna- 
tional Health and Development'® and IOCU was only alerted to that by 
questions from friends in Sweden. No doubt the misuse of the internal EB 
paper is wider than the above instances suggest. 


It seemed clear that Nestlé and other IFM members deliberately misrep- 
resented WHO-IOCU relations in a painstaking effort to discredit the wider 
IBFAN movement and in particular the Boycott campaigns. [OCU com- 
plained to WHO and asked for evidence of the points raised in the EB paper 
about ‘confrontational attitudes’ and ‘counterproductive activities’. The of- 
ficial record of the EB never mentions those words but indicated ‘certain dif- 
ficulties of a procedural nature’ and the ‘need for a style of action ... to be in 
line with principles ...’. No clarification of either procedural difficulties or 
other problems has been forthcoming from WHO during 1989. In fact, 
all through the year, senior staff seemed intent on covering up the whole 
matter. 


These industry tactics attempting to discredit a vocal critic and to under- 
mine public support for the campaign taught us two important lessons: (a) 
that IFM did not hesitate to use WHO staff to mislead the Executive Board 
of WHO and try to upset normal relations between IOCU and WHO, and 
(b) that Nestlé and the rest of the baby food industry are really worried 
about the spread of the Boycott and international support for it. Should we 
allow business to use the ‘first system’ to discredit the third? It seemed very 
unfair that the Boycott groups were having to bear the brunt of unsubstan- 
tiated accusations against IOCU. On the other hand, we had written several 
formal letters already and achieved so little in response. Would the Execu- 
tive Board care at all? 


In December 1989, we decide to give it one more try and write to the Chair- 
man of the Executive Board. I also attend its January 1990 meeting and ap- 
peal to Board members to voice protest. Some people do care. The Sec- 
retariat is asked to take ‘appropriate action’ and IOCU follows up with yet 
another formal letter, this time to the WHO Director-General. Finally, in 
February 1990, the head of External Relations, Mr R J Anderson writes 
[OCU a clear and unequivocal letter stating that there was no ‘question of 
the IOCU being “reprimanded” by WHO or warned with respect to the loss 
of its maintaining official relations with WHO’."’ Clear and simple, the let- 
ter satisfies IOCU and relations between the two organizations are up by a 
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The latest battle: 
the issue of free 
supplies 


notch. Unfortunately much damage had been done, also to the credibility of 
WHO ’s own staff. 


The IBFAN Forum in 1989 did not bother about the petty aspects of ‘official 
relations’ with WHO and the ups and downs of IFM scheming. The 350 or- 
ganizers, old and new participants in the network, did focus on the issue of 
‘supplies’. Supplies are amounts of infant formula given free or at low-cost 
by manufacturers to health care centres, ostensibly for charity. They are, in 
fact, a clever and insiduous marketing device, because they encourage 
routine bottle feeding and ‘hook’ both consumers and hospitals on the habit 
of artificial feeding and the brands donated. These ‘free supplies’ are the 
most important mechanism to cause lactation failure today. 


IBFAN has been preoccupied with supplies for ten years. When the first 
Nestlé Boycott ended in 1984, a key element in the Joint Agreement signed 
by Nestlé was that it committed itself to abide by the International Code and 
any clarification of the Code, particularly on ‘supplies’, that WHO and 
UNICEF would issue. The clarification came in 1986 when the conclusions 
of an Expert Meeting were reflected in a World Health Assembly resolution 
which was adopted by consensus. The US voted against it in Committee dis- 
cussions, Saw it was once again isolated and was quick to avoid another pub- 
lic outcry as in 1981 when it voted against the Code. So in plenary, when the 
resolution came up for the final vote, the US kept quiet (all eyes were on 
them) and it was adopted by consensus. For more than two years, IBFAN 
had studied the impact of supplies and demonstrated that they are the most 
effective way of undermining breastfeeding from the start. Hundreds of 
petitions signed by prestigious paediatricians were presented to WHO and 
UNICEF and gradually enough pressure was built for the two UN agencies 
to call for a Meeting of Experts to determine when free amounts of infant 
formula were necessary in health care facilities. The report of that meeting 
was Clear: ‘Maternity wards and hospitals should not be recipients of free or 
subsidized supplies of breast-milk substitutes’. 


WHO rehashed the report into longer and more wordy guidelines but the 
resolution itself is quite clear: Member States are urged to ‘ensure that the 
small amounts of breast-milk substitutes needed for the minority of infants 
who require them in maternity wards and hospitals are made available 
through the normal procurement channels and not through free or sub- 
sidized supplies’. In other words: the little that is needed should be bought! 
In our experience, the more words added to legal language, the more 
loopholes are created. It was hard to convince the sponsors of the resolution 


Stop blaming the 
victim 
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to keep the language as simple as possible and not allow the WHO Sec- 
retariat to rewrite it in UNese. Simple, straightforward language somehow 
is not acceptable in UN documents, yet everyone sighs about the volume of 
paper to be read. 


Between 1986 and 1988, industry lawyers tried with all their might to dis- 
credit the resolution. First they said it was addressed to governments, not to 
manufacturers; then, that it did not modify the Code and they would stick 
to the Code; then, that ‘normal procurement channels’ were the existing 
ones of donated supplies; also, that it was the responsibility of health 
workers to accept or not to accept ‘supplies’; and, finally, that eliminating 
supplies would ‘create more problems than it solves and would be inter- 
ference in the health policies of sovereign nations’.'® 


Especially the last argument turns the entire problem upside down. All 
member States of WHO recommend unanimously that supplies be stopped 
because they are harmful, yet transnationals turn the tables on them and 
say: we cannot stop because we don’t want to interfere in your sovereignty. 
It reminds me of the very same argument these companies use when artifi- 
cial feeding results in malnutrition and death, namely, the product was over- 
diluted, bottles were not properly sterilized, instructions were not followed, 
clean boiled water was not used ... In other words, they blame the mothers 
who are the victims of their marketing tactics in the first place. 


In the face of industry’s opposition to ending supplies, the US IBFAN 
group, ACTION, gave the two worst offenders an ultimatum: set a time- 
table for stopping supplies or we shall start another boycott. No timetable 
was given and the new Nestlé Boycott was launched in the US and West Ger- 
many on World Food Day, 15 October 1988. Actions against Wyeth and 
Milupa were also started. As a last-ditch effort to stop the boycotters, indus- 
try persuaded WHO to issue a press-release on October 14(!) stating that 
the International Code had not been ‘modified’ by the 1986 Assembly resol- 
ution and IFM sent copies of that press release to anyone who might support 
the Boycott. How does a press release weigh up against a resolution of the 
World Health Assembly? And how does it weigh against the words of the 
senior legal officer of WHO who wrote in a letter to IBFAN that the Code 
had been ‘clarified’ by the resolution? 


It was a battle over words, meant to confuse, divide and delay action. It 

failed. The second Nestlé Boycott is now in effect in a dozen countries and 

five other companies are targeted for consumer action. The new Interna- 
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tional Boycott Alliance set up at the IBFAN Forum 1989 provides a channel 
for individuals and groups from many other countries to sustain Boycott ef- 
forts. The ‘green’ consumer movement in Europe describes Nestlé’s unethi- 
cal promotion as a prime issue for consumer power. The market leader has 
got to show the way. 


Throughout 1989, IFM tried to get ‘other parties’ to agree to a meeting 
which ostensibly would discuss the issue of supplies. [OCU, the Christian 
Medical Commission, the Federation of Gynaecologists & Obstetricians 
and the International Paediatric Association all declined. Why should they 
meet when WHO/UNICEF had already held an expert meeting on the sub- 
ject and WHO policy was clearly set by the 1986 resolution? WHO had 
agreed to be the host but only on condition that all parties would agree to 
meet. Since this was not the case, it politely withdrew its agreement to host 
such a meeting on ‘supplies’. 


The Boycott, that faithful dual track of IBFAN, continued to grow particu- 
larly in Europe. Suddenly, in the middle of 1990 Nestlé announced it wanted 
to halt supplies and asked for a meeting especially with the US churches. As 
it turned out, Nestlé only wanted to stop ‘inappropriate supplies’ and only 
in developing countries. Neither the American nor the Canadian churches 
would agree to endorse any plan that would not be universal, have a time- 
line and be selective. Luckily they all stuck to the same platform and yet an- 
other divide and rule tactic was dismissed. 


Ten years after its inception, IBFAN is still at loggerheads with the market 
leader. Links between the first system and the second system seem cosier 
than ever, in the international and many a national sphere. And babies are 
still dying. The UNICEF Deputy Executive Director, Karin Lokhaug, told 
the IBFAN Forum on 9 October 1989, 


40,000 young children will die today, just as 40,000 died yesterday and another 
40,000 will die tomorrow, and comparable numbers will be disabled for life, the vast 
majority of them from causes for which we have long since discovered low-cost cures 


and preventions. A significant number of them would not die nor even become sick 
if their mothers breastfed. 


Yet, every day also, somewhere in the world, baby food marketing man- 
agers meet with advertising experts and discuss prospective sales, the most 
appealing labels, the most successful slogans, useful posters (yes, 
breastfeeding posters, why not?—as long as the company name gets on!), 
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With this continuing accumulation of knowledge, with the weight of science 
constantly confirming that there is no substitute for breastmilk, why should 
we be here, struggling to promote, support, and protect breastfeeding? 


Dr Hiroshi Nakajima, Director-General, WHO 
Address at the WHO/UNICEF Meeting on ‘Breast-feeding 
in the 1990s —A Global Initiative’, Florence 1990 


the best way to maintain and increase brand loyalty, particularly in hospi- 
tals. And they will discuss ways to get around the WHO/UNICEF Code pro- 
visions and that nasty 1986 resolution. I can imagine them wishing that IFM 
would just keep those consumers talking, at WHO or UNICEF or wherever, 
safely locked away in ‘consultations’ in Geneva. UNICEF, fortunately, will 
not agree to such tactics. Although there is political pressure, UNICEF has 
managed so far to steer clear of infiltration by the baby food transnationals. 
Endless consultations will conveniently keep ‘activists’ away from the field 
so that the marketing people can get on with their business of selling. 


1991 will mark the tenth anniversary of the Code of Marketing. In prepara- 
tion of that milestone, IBFAN has launched another major monitoring exer- 
cise. In more than forty countries around the world, volunteers will be visit- 
ing hospitals, clinics and shops to see how the Code is observed. They will 
be watching out for advertisements on TV, radio and in the press. They will 
interview mothers, doctors and nurses. The data collected will be the basics 
for a new State of the Code by Company chart. These practices in the field 
and the policy as declared by companies in their own replies to the IBFAN 
survey will be jointly scrutinized. 


The 
IBFAN 
Scale: 

The Code 

in 169 Countries 


9 
28 
Some provisions 
law 
12 
Voluntary 
13 
Government controls 
distribution/marketing 


Questionnaires have also been sent to 164 governments. These question- 
naires are carefully designed to obtain the maximum amount of detail about 
what measures were taken to implement the various provisions of the Inter- 
national Code. WHO reports have tended to consider any breastfeeding 
promotion effort or labelling act as an indication that countries had taken 
measures to apply the Code. All were added up to some very positive con- 
clusion, e.g. over one hundred countries are reported to have given effect to 
the Code, etc. Pleasing information but quite misleading. In reality, 
IBFAN’s 1989 count found only seven countries that have implemented all 
Code provisions as national legislation and only 13 as a serious voluntary 
commitment. Many others have been ‘studying’ the Code for years or have 
only adopted the easier provisions. 


25 
Some provisions 
voluntary 


29 
Code recommended 
12 
Code being studied 
19 
No action 


In a major breakthrough at the 1990 World Health Assembly, the Dutch del- 
egate agreed that the WHO implementation records were a little fuzzy. He 
stated: ‘more knowledge about the state of affairs regarding the implemen- 
tation of the Baby Food Code in all Member States is urgently needed. My 
delegation would like to have more specific and accessible information 
about measures introduced and their progress. The good work of IBFAN 
and [OCU could certainly be matched by WHO. It would mark a new begin- 
State of the Code by ning for WHO if requests from Member States were coming forward aimed 
Country 1991 at helping to create the proper instruments to give effect to the Code. A 
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Breastfeeding is a unique process that: / 
e provides ideal nutrition for infants and contributes to their healthy growth and 


development; 


e reduces incidence and severity of infectious diseases, thereby lowering 
infant morbidity and mortality; ; 
e contributes to women’s health by reducing the risk of breast and ovarian 


Future music 


more active role for WHO in trying to generate requests for legal assistance 
and other forms of advice would enhance a better implementation and 
monitoring of the Code. It would mark a beginning of a more active role for 
WHO in monitoring the Code.’'” 


Another specific mention of Code implementation was made by Dr 
Nakajima himself at the July 1990 high-level policy-makers meeting at 
Spedale degli Innocenti in Florence, Italy. This meeting was specifically on 
breastfeeding so, in a way, it was difficult to avoid the Code. The ‘third sys- 
tem’ was carefully kept out. Still, the Innocenti Declaration spells out that: 
‘All governments by the year 1995 should have ... taken action to give effect 
to the principles and aim of all Articles of the International Code of Market- 
ing of Breast-milk Substitutes and subsequent relevant World Health As- 
sembly resolutions in their entirety; ....7? Of course, there are many other 
important recommendations in the Declaration and IBFAN groups can defi- 
nitely use these in their training and outreach projects, but it was nice to see 
the Code and the relevant WHA resolutions specifically mentioned. 


The cutting edge is not an easy or comfortable place to be. There is money 
to fund breastfeeding promotion but for protection by way of monitoring or 
company campaigns, each funding proposal has to prove its legitimacy over 
and over again. I admire my colleagues, those who started the second Nestlé 
Boycott, who took to the streets again, knowing full well that it would ruin 
their chances of easy funding, that the companies were sailing with the 
winds of a changed political climate and that the issue was becoming more 
difficult to explain. But they also know that only public pressure can bring 


concrete change, that industry worries about bad publicity and that the fight 
is right. 


Conviction is what makes IBFAN tick. Somehow the earnest concern for 
mothers and children shines through and sets us apart from the company 
managers who lobby for free trade. I feel strong whenever I speak out for 
IBFAN because I know that thousands will back me. We've been doing 
some of WHO’s work by keeping track of those governments who have im- 
plemented the Code and urging on those who have not made any significant 
progress on the legal front. We’ve been watching the companies and report- 
ing on their compliance with WHO recommendations. They say they com- 
ply, but who checks? The ‘third system’ was asked by WHO and UNICEF 
to help monitor progress. We’re doing just that. 
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cancer, and by increasing the spacing between pregnancies; 
+ provides social and economic benefits to the family and the nation; 
* provides most women with a sense of satisfaction when successfully 


carried out. 


The Innocenti Declaration on the Protection, Promotion and 
Support of Breastfeeding, Florence 1990 


I also admire the health workers who have come and backed us up, who 
have come and joined us. Many have been blacklisted as ‘activists’ and will 
never get company funding for research. Those doctors and nurses and mid- 
wives who realized there was something missing in their training and started 
all over again. The mothers who have stood up to doctors and hospital ad- 
ministrators to tell them what they knew about infant feeding and refused 
to comply with the rules (because the rules were bad for babies). The lay 
people within IBFAN who have learnt so much that they can now organize 
refresher courses for paediatricians. The government officials and the UN 
bureaucrats who have stuck out their necks to help, to speak up, to write let- 
ters, risk careers ... 


Many lessons have been learnt and not enough victories celebrated. Each 
change in labelling, each hospital that banned the bottle and each country 
adopting a code should have given rise to a global party. Instead, IBFAN 
plugs on, urging more people to join, uncovering more Code violations, 
begging for more grants. The effects of 50 years of promotion of bottle feed- 
ing cannot be wiped out in five or even ten years and new products and prac- 
tices appear before there is a chance for legislation. But within the ‘third sys- 
tem’ a lot more people know how to organize, how to analyse power rela- 
tions between systems, how marketing works, how much trust to place in 
the UN system, how much faith to have in documents and declarations and 
how much in themselves and each other. 


About the future we can say there is now an opportunity for renewed action. 
The Innocenti meeting on ‘Breastfeeding in the 1990s—A Global Initiative’ 
was preceded by useful technical meetings and followed by UNICEF's World 
Summit for Children. Commitment is in the air. Dutch and Swedish govern- 
ment agencies have begun to work ona new substantive initiative to coincide 
with the tenth anniversary of the Code. Anew opportunity is opening in the 
‘first system’. Will it see fruition? The ‘second system’ is under increasing 
pressure and the grapevine has it that Nestlé, the leading protagonist, may 
soon concede on the supplies issue. The pressure is working. As for the ‘third 
system’, the people, we can say that we are going to increase our efforts. At 
the opening of the IBFAN Forum in Manila, Anwar Fazal, one of the foun- 
ders of IBFAN, shared with us this poem from Latin America: 


Just as children never tire of play 
And the condor never tires of flight 
So the people will never give up their struggle. 
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